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SIR, 

‘The fortunate circumstances of our lives are 
generally found, at last, to be of our own procur- 
ing.’ This is the argument to one of the chapters 
of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, and indeed 
may be taken for the moral of this delightful little 
novel. ‘The author, with that bewitching naivete, 
so peculiar to his writings, demonstrates the truth 
of the foregoing proposition, by exhibiting an un- 
ambitious, sensible man, the sport of the most wan- 
ton malice of fortune, yet retaining his virtue and 
cheerfulness; the victim of the most tyrannic and 
brutal villainy, yet with a meekness and forbearance, 
suitable to the holiness of his office, forgiving the 
monster who could perpetrate it; and finally, by his 
fortitude and perseverance, triumphing over his 
distress, and attaining a state of felicity, as pure as 
this world affords. If this be a representation of 
life, founded on nature, it would seem to follow, 
that the unfortunate circumstances of our lives are 
generally found, at last, to be of our own procuring. 
Let not the fastidious critic object, that Doctor 
Primrose is himself an exception to this latter pro- 
position; for had he been more worldly wise, (and 
he might have been, without being a jot less vir- 
tuous) though he could not have been happier than 
he was eventually, he might have escaped many of 
the evils with which he was so cruelly afflicted. 

‘ It was a principle among the ancients, that acute 
diseases are from heaven, and chronical from our- 
selves ;? so the causes of human infelicity may be 
divided into those that are inevitable, and those 
that are of our own creating. Under this general 
division, poverty, disease, loss of friends and quiet, 
seem to stand foremost in the calendar of human 
calamities. From these, if we except inevitable 
disease, and the loss of friends, it is generally in 
the power of all to secure themselves. 

That poverty is an evil, the exertions that ali 


make to avoid it are a proof; and it requires little. 


sagacity to discover, that it is generally induced by 
the folly or indiscretion of him who feels it. The 
best-concerted schemes are liable to be frustrated by 
the tyranny of accident, and human power may be 
overcome by superior force or violence; but it now 
seldom happens that any one is encompassed by 
such subulety of fraud, as an ordinary caution or 
prudence would not have defeated. A man may be 
robbed on the highway, or his property may be des- 
troyed by fire, tempest, or earthquake; but no one 
anticipates the catching of larks from the falling of 
the sky. 

Some centuries ago, when the distinctions of 
right and wrong were less understood and _re- 
garded than at present, and when acts of violence 
and outrage, which would new involve the ruin of 
reputation and life, were cominitted with impunity, 








there was little occasion for the refinements of fraud. 
But as in war, the arts of attack always teach those 
of defence, so in the common intercourse of life, 
treachery and deceit suggest the means of protec- 
tion; and although the diminution of the power of 
practising open and undisguised wrong, would seem 
to give birth to secret villainy, yet, either from the 
increased difficulty of perpetrating it, the greater 
ignominy it now incurs, or our adroitness in defence, 
we rarely hear of instances of misery produced bi 

it. The frowns of poverty, which, in many parts of 
Europe, are justly to be dreaded by those, whom 
fortune may not have favoured, here must be in a 
great measure merited, if felt. The resources of 
our country are so great, the roads to wealth so va- 
rious and accessible to all who are disposed to follow 
them, that to be in want is to have been destitute of 
the power of mental or corporeal exertion, common 
industry, or common prudence. But I would not 
be understeod, from any thing that I have said, as 
recommending a constant suspicion of the integrity 
of mankind. Suspicion can scarcely be excused as 
the concomitant of age, that has seen and suffered 
from the depravity of the world. In a young man, it 
is but too often the effect of conscious worthlessness. 
But while, on the one hand, it is odious to doubt the 
purity of all we meet, on the other, it is not neces- 
sary that we implicitly confide in every one’s. ho- 
nesty. There is an honest circumspection, equally 
distant from the baseness of suspicion, and the folly 
of unbounded confidence. 

Inevitable disease and the loss of friends have 
certainly their share in the production of human 
miseries. When a stoick has been made to ac- 
knowledge, that pain is an evil, it would surely not 
become any philosopher of the present day to deny 
it. But these causes are not so extensive in their 
operation as may be imagined. ‘Toa man, born 
with a sound and vigorous constitution, the idea of 
hereditary disease may be replete with horror, and 
probably he might not hesitate in choosing death, 
in preference to such a state. But the son of health 
and the victim of disease view life through very 
different mediums, and consequently, their conclu- 
Sions with respect to it will be not less dissimilar. 
Besides, when it is considered that such is the pli- 
ability of the human mind, and such cur attach- 
ment to life, that, to one who has known the sweets 
of freedom, the dreariness Of captivity may not only 
become supportable, but necessary to existence ; 
and that age, that has outlived the biessngs of 
health and friends, with the certainty that they 
never can be restored, should still pant for a prolon- 
gation of existence, it is not surprising, that he 
who has never lived in the enjoyment ef health, 
should not despond beueath the pressure of its want. 
A very celebrated modern author was of opinion 


that there is so much misery in the world, that no 
man would willingly lead the samé life over again. 


Against this opinion, however, Edmund Burke has 
made use of an argument, which, if not forcible, is 
at least plausible. ‘Every man,’ said he, ‘would 
lead his life over again ; for every man is willing to 
go and take an addition to his life, which, as he 
grows older, he has noreason to think, will be bet- 
ter, or even so good as what has preceded.’ 

To part from those, whom habit, kindness, or 








sometimes attended with ‘agony unmixed ;" but 
the generality of mankind are too wise or too insen- 
sible to be grievously afflicted with so common a 
calamity. Perhaps, nothing so much increases 
the difficulty of making an exact estimate of the 
happiness or misery of this world, as the disposition 
that all have, in some measure, to misrepresent or 
conceal their true condition. Some, doubtless of 
the blood of Zeno, have the vanity to be thought 
beyond the reach of ordinary ills, and would have 
you think that they are completcly happy; others, 
whose lives are the dismal croak of an elegy or fu- 
neral dirge, are content to be deemed miserable, in . 
hopes of receiving that commiseration, which the 
weakness of complaint never yet obtained ; while all 
have some secret pleasure, some hidden gratificas 
tion, some ‘silent sorrow,’ or inward anxiety, that 
the eye of the world can never penetrate. But life 
is rarely exhibited in extremes. As in this world, 
there is no misery, short of despair, so deplorable as 
to be without its alleviation, so is there no happi- 
ness sv pure as to be without its alloy. Dr. John- 
son, upon being told of aman, who had said that he 
had lived fifty-one years, without having had ten mi- 
nutes’ uneasiness, replied, ‘ ‘Fhe man who says so, 
lies: he wishes to impose on human credulity.’ 

Of all human conditions, that of the guilty is the 
most lamentable. To alleviate the misery of all 
other ills, some consolation is generally to be found. 
Ifa man be oppressed with poverty, sickness, or 
sorrow, he may not want the respect of his fellow- 
creatures, the soothing sanction of his own con- 
science, or the invigorating hope of heaven. But 
it is the attribute of guilt to depr®e its wretched 
victim of all these ; of every thing that can cheer his 
way threugh this world, or brighten his prospect of 
futurity. 


O Happiness! our being’s end and aim, 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content, whate’er thy name; 
That something, still that prompts th’ eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

W hich, still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wise. 


When Pope was puzzled to give it a name, I 
surely may be excused for asking what is this thing, 
called happiness? Johnson defines it ‘ The state 
in which the desires are satisfied—Good luck— 
Good fortune.” These seem to be the least objec- 
tionable of his definitions of it. Let us for a mo- 
ment examine them. ‘ The state in which the 
desires are satisfied.’ Man is a being, compound- 
ed of many desires; natural and superinduced, good 
and bad. Of some of these the gratification is found 
to be not only necessary, but something more, and 
may be termed beneficial: of others the gratification 
is not only unnecessary, but injurious. Now, it is 
manifest, that only those desires whose gratifica- 
tion is necessary and beneficial, can possibly induce 
happiness; the latter, being unnecessary and 
injurious, cannot, without a contradiction, be sup- 
posed, in any manner, to contribute to it. But we all 
know that life admits not of that state, in, which the 
desires are satisfied. While we live, we are full 
ofdesires. As soon as one is extinguished, another, 
Phoenix-like, springs from the ashes of its parent. 
Besides, if happiness consist in any thing, it is ia 
wanting something, that we hope to possess; but 


affection, may haye rendered necessary to Us, is } ‘ the state in which the desires are satisfied,’ would 
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. than a single meal to the support of life. 
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leave nothing to hope. Good luck and good fortune 
are so nearly synonimous, that they may be consi- 
dered together. These seem to be equally excep- 
tionable, for they apply to particular events, and are 


so far from being happiness, that they alone are © 


incompetent to the production of it. Good luck 
may win a chieftain a victory, or fill the coffers of a 
merchant: but all the necromancy of a laurel can- 
not exorcise the spirits, that strike ‘ such terrors to 
the soul’ of a Richard or a Macheth, and many an 
‘iron chest,’ like the golden casket of Portia, con- 
ceals 

A carrion death, within whose empty eye 

There is a written scroll. 

Victories and wealth are no more to happiness 
But this 
definition is objectionable on another account. It 
is synonimous with chance, and therefore strikes at 
the distinction between virtue and vice, which are 
respectively the elements of happiness or misery, 
and independent of all chance. A virtueus man 
may be as happy, without the aid of good fortune, as 
a vicious man must be miserable, with all the bles- 
sings it can bestow. ‘Truc it is there are some 
whose torpid feelings render them alike insensible to 
good or evil temptation, to happiness or misery, be- 
yond momentary gratification or want. T’o these the 
good fortune of having enough to satisfy the exigences 
of nature may procure all the happiness of which their 
nature admits. ‘This is, however, but an individual 
instance, and general definition should compre- 
hend all that may arise. This criticism is net in- 
dulged from an idle hope of triumphing over Dr, 
Johnson, but merely for the purpose of shewing the 
undefinable nature of happiness. If any man could 
define it, that man was Johnson, and as he has failed, 
it may be fairly concluded that it admits not of de- 
finition. 


Happiness is a Protean phantom, that changes its" 


form according to the taste of every different suitor ; 
its wardrobe is as various as the frippery of a flaunt- 


ing belle, and as parti-coloured as the patchwork of 


a harlequin. The man, whose habits lead him to 
seek it inthe simple garb of rural life, knows it not, 
when arrayed in the splendor of acourt. But that 
there is something, that the framers of our janguage 
have been pleased to designate by the word happi- 
ness, there are“few who do not hope to prove; that 
it is thought worth secking after, all the bustle of 
this world proclaims. 
EuGENIus. 





ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Popular Tales. By Maria Edgworth, author of Practi- 
cal Education, Castle Rackrent, &c. &c. 8vo. 3 vols. 
Johnson, London, 1804. 


The best tales in the book, we’ think, are those 
entitled, “* Lame Gervas,” “The Contrast,” and 
“ To-Morrow.” We shall make a few extracts 
from the last, which turns, as might have been 
expected, on the dangers of procrastination. The 
hero, afier many mortifications and vows of refor- 
mation, is at length settled with a merchant in 
Philadelphia. 

‘« No one could be more assiduous than I was for 
ten days: and I perceived that Mr. Croft, though it 
was not his custom to praise, was well satisfied with 
my diligence. Unluckily, on the eleventh day, I 
put off in the morning making out an invoice, 
which he left for me to do; and TI was persuaded, 
in the evening, te go out with young Mr. Hudson. 
} had expressed, m conversation with him, some 
curiosity about the American frog concerts; of 
which [ had read, in modern books of travels, ex- 
traordinary accounts. Mr. Hudson persuaded me 
to accompany him te aswamp, at some miles dis- 


tance from Philadelphia, ‘to hear one of these con-’ 


certs. ‘The performance lasted some time, and it 
was late before we returned totown. I went to bed 
tired; and. waked in the morning with a cold, 
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swamp. I lay an hour after I was called. in hopes 
of getting rid ef my cold. When I was at last up 
and dressed, | recollected my invoice, and resolved 
to do it the first thing after breakfast; but unluckily 
I put it off till I had looked for some lines in 
Homer’s “ Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” 
was no Homer, as you may guess, in Mr. Croft’s 
house; and I went to a bookselier’s to borrow one. 
He had Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey; but no battle of 
the 'rogs and Mice. 1 walked over half the town 
in search of it. At length I found it; and was 
returning in triumph, with Homer in each pocket, 
when, at the door of Mr. Croft’s house ,{ found half 
a dozen porters, with heavy loads upon their backs. 

“Where are you going my good fellows ?”’"— 
said I. 

“To the quay, sir, with the cargo for the Bet- 
sey.” 

“ My God!” cried I, “ Stop—Can’t you stop a 
minute? I thought the Betsey was not to sail till 
to-morrow. Stop one minute.” 

“ No sir,” said they, “that we can’t; for the 
captain bade us make what haste we could to the 
quay, to Joad her.” 

“ T ran into the house. The captain of the 
Betsey was bawling in the hall, with his hat on the 
back of his head; Mr. Croft on the landing-place 
of the warehouse stairs, with open letters in his 
hand, and two or three of the under clerks were 
running different ways, With pens in their mouths. 

“ Mr. Basil! the invoice!” exclaimed all-the 
clerks at once, the moment I made my appear- 
ance. 

“ Mr. Basil Lowe, the invoice and the copy, if 
you please,” repeated Mr. Croft. “ We have sent 
three messengers alter you. Very extraordinary 
to go out at this time of day, and not even to leave 
word where you were to be found. Here’s the cap- 
tain of the Betsey has been waiting this half hour 
for the invoice. Well, Sir! will you go for it now? 
And at the same time bring me the copy, toenclose 
in this letter te our correspondent by post.”’ 

I stood petrified —“ Sir, the invoice, Sir!— 
Good Heavens! I forgot it entirely.” 

“You remember it now, Sir, I suppose. Keep 
your apologies till we have leisure. ‘The invoices, 
if you please.” 

“ The invoices! My God I beg ten thousand 
pardons! They are not drawn out.” 

‘¢ Not drawn out.—Impossible !” said Mr. Croft. 

“ Then I’m off!” cried the captain, with a tre- 
mendous oath. ‘ 1 can’t wait another tide for any 
clerk breathing.” 

“ Send back the porters, captain, if you please,” 
said Mr. Croft coolly. “ The whole cargo must 
be unpacked. I took it for granted, Mr. Basil, 
that you had drawn the invoice, according to order, 
yesterday morning ; and, of course, the goods were 
packed in the evening. I was certainly wrong in 
taking it for granted that you would be punctual. 
A man of business should take nothing for granted. 
This is a thing that will not occur to me again as 
long as I live.” 

“ I poured forth expressions of contrition; but 
apparently unmoved by them, and without anger or 
impatience in his manner,he turned from me as soon 
as the porters came back with the goods, and order- 
ed them all to be unpacked and replaced in the 
warehouse. I was truly concerned 

“ I believe you spent your evening yesterday 
with young Mr. Hudson?” said he, returning to 
me. 


“Yes, Sir.—I am sincerely sorry 

‘* Sorrow, in these cases, does no good, Sir,” 
interrupted he, “I thought I had sufficiently warned 
you of the danger of forming that intimacy. Mid- 
night carousing will not do for men of business.” 

“ Carousing, Sir!’, said I. “ Give me leave to 
assure you that we were not carousing. We were 
only at a frog concert.” * : 

“ Mr. Croft, wh6é had at least suppressed his 





which b had cought by standing so leng in the | displeasure till now, looked absolutely angry. He 


There | 









thought f was making a joke of him. When I 
convinced him that I was in earnest, he changed 
from anger to astonishment, with a large mixture 
of eontempt in his nasal muscles. 

“ A frog concert!” repeated he, “ And is it possi- 
ble that any man could neglect an invoice, merely to 
go to hear a parcel of frogs croaking in a swamp? 
Sir, you will never do ina mercantile house.’’. He 
walked off to the warehouse, and left me half fmorti- 
fied and half provoked. From this time forward all 
hopes from Mr. Croft's friendship were at an end." 
vol. 3. p. 347—353. 

We add the following characteristic scene, in 
honour of the fair writer’s countrymen. The vic- 
tim of to-morrow is reduced to poverty, and 
obliged to pawn his watch to pay his passage home 
to England. It is redeemed, and sent back again 
by the gratitude of a poor Irishman, to whom he 
had advanced a small sum of money on his land- 
ing. He then goes to make his acknowledgments 
to this humble benefactor. 

“T knocked at Mr. O’Grady’s door, and made 
my way into the parlour; where I found him, his. 
two sons, and his wife, sitting very sociably at tea. 
He and the two young men rose immediately, to 
set me a chair. 

“ You are welcome, kindly welcome, Sir,” said 
he. “ ‘This is an honour I never expected any way. 
Be pleased to take the seat near the fire. ’Twould 
be hard indeed if you weu/d not have the best seat 
that’s to be had in this house, where we none of 
us never should have sat, nor had seats to sit upon, 
but for you.” 

‘* The sons pulled off my shabby great coat, and, 
took away my hat, and the wife made up the fire, 
There was something in their manner, altogether, 
which touched me so much, that it was with diffi- 
culty I could keep myself from bursting into tears, 
They saw this; and Barny (for I shall never call 
him any thing else) as. he thought that I should 
like better to hear of public affairs than to speak of 
my own, began to ask his sons if they had seen the 
day’s papers, and what news there was? 

** As soon as I could command my voice, I con- 
gratulated this family upon the happy situation in 
which If found them ; and asked by what lucky acci- 
dents they had succeeded so well ? 


“ The luckiest accident ever hafijiened me, before 
or since I came to America,” said Barny, “ was 
being on board the same vessel with such a man as 
you. Ifyou had not given me the first lift, I had 
been down for good and all, and trampled under 
foot long and long ago. But after that first lift, all 
was aS easy as life. My two sons here were not 
taken from me—God bless you! for I can never 
bless you enough for that. The lads were left to 
work for me and with me; and we never parted, 
hand or heart, but just kept working on together, 
and put all our earnings, as fast as we got them, into 
the hands of that good woman, aid lived hard at 
first, as We were bred and born to do, thanks be to 
Heaven! Then we swore against drink of all sorts 
entirely. And as I had occasionally served the 
masons, when I had lived a labouring man in the 
county of Dublin, and knew something of that 
business, why, whatever I knew I made the mos 
of, and a trowel felt no ways strange to me; so I 
went to work, and had higher wages at first than I 
deserved. ‘The same with the two boys: one was 
as much of a blacksmith as would shoe a horse; 
and other a bit of a carpenter; and the one got 
plenty of work in the forges; and t'other in the 
dock yards, asaship-carpenter. So, early and late, 
morning and evening, we were all at the work ; and 
just went this way struggling even on for a twelve- 
month; and found, with the high wages and con- 
stant employ we had met, that we were getting 
greatly better in the world. Besides, the wife was 
notidle. When a girl, she had seen baking, and 
had always a good notion of it; and just tried her 
hand upon it now, and found the loaves went down 
with the customers, and the customers coming 








. 
faster and faster for them; and this was a great 
help. ‘Then L grew master mason, and had my 
men under me, and took a house to build by the job, 
and that did; and then on to another, and another. 
And, after building many for the neighbours, ’twas 
fit, and my turn, I thought, to build one for myself; 
which I did out of theirs, without wronging them of 
a penny. And the boys grew master-men in their 
linee And when they got good coats, nobody could 
say against them; for they had come fairly by 
them, and became them well perhaps for that rason. 
So, not to be tiring you too much, we went on 
from good to better, and better to best. And if it 
pleased God to qutstion me how it was we got on 
so well in the world, I should answer, Upon my 
conscience, myself does not know ; except it be 
that we never made saint-monday, nor never put off 
till the morrow what we could do the day.” 

“TI believed I sighed deeply at this observation, 
notwithstanding the comic phraseology in which it 
was expressed. 

“¢ But all this is no rule for a gentleman born,” 
pursued the good natured Barny, in answer, I sup- 
pose, to the sigh whichI uttered; “ nor is it any 
disparagement to him if he has not done as well in 
a place like America, where he had not the means ; 
not being used to brick-laying, and slaving with his 
hands, and striving as we did. Would it be too 
much liberty to ask you to drink a cup of tea, and 
to taste a slice of my good woman’s bread and 
butter? And happy the day we see you eating it, 
and only wish we could serve you in any way what- 
evever.” 

[To be Continued. ] 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[ Continued. } 


{In this department of the Port Folio, we find that the 
lives of the English Poets have had more than their 
share of our attention. In future, the Prose writers, 
most renowned in the annals of literature, shall fre- 
quently pass in review before us, and even from the 
scanty incidents, in the life of a man of letters, we 
may derive that wisdom, which is profitable to direct. 
In conformity to this alteration, and we hope our rea- 
ders may add, improvement of our plan, we are pub- 
lishing Memoirs of the author of CLarissa, a domes- 
tic history, which, though sometimes wire drawn to 
prolixity, and sometimes descending to flatness, is 
unquestionably a noble monument of genius, and will 
continue to be perused with admiration and advantage 
as long as a vestige of the English language remains. 
To increase the interest of this article, it is proper for 
us to add, that it is not a stale selection from some 
meagre Magazine, or Biegraphical Dictionary, to be 
found on any bookseller’s shelf ; but is new and recent 
from the British press. The Editor is indebted tothe 
pen of Mrs. Barnavutp for the entertainment and 
instruction, which the life of a fine writer contains, 
and it is but justice to her power of exciting a reader’s 
attention to add, that having begun at a late and lan- 
guid hour to peruse this article, he was not admo- 
nished of the flight of time until the book was finished 
and the morning appeared. ‘This is the best proof, 
of an author’s merit. The fairest compliment to 
genius is to peruse its offspring with an unbroken 
attention, especially when we remember, on the au- 
thority of Nature, and of Horacg, that 

Opere in longo, fas est obrepere Somnum.] 


There are three modes of carrying ona ste- 
ry: the narrative cr epic as it may be called; in 
this the author relates himself the whole adven- 
ture; this is the manner of Cervantes in his Don 
Quixote, and of Fielding in his Tom Jones. It 
is the most common way. The author, like the 
muse, is supposed to know every thing; he can 
reveal the secret springs of actions, and let us 
into events in his own time and manner. He 
can be concise, or diffuse, according as the dif- 
ferent parts of his story require it. He can in- 
dulge, as Fielding has done, in digressions, and 
thus deliver sentiments and display knowledge 
which would not properly belong to any of the 


- 






pleasing variety ef stile, if the author has suffi- 
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characters. But his narration will not be lively, 
except he frequently drops himself,’and ftuns into 
dialogue: all good writers therefore have thrown 
as much as possibie of the dramati¢ into their 
narrative. Mad. d’Arblay has done this so suc- 
cessfully, that we have as clear an idea, not only 
of the sentiments, but the manner of expression 
of her different personages, as if we took it from 
the scenes in a play. 

Another mode is that of memoirs; where the 
subject of the adventures relates his own story. 
Smollet, in his Roderic Random, and Goldsmith, 
in his Vicar of Wakefield, have adopted this 
mode; it confines the author's stile, which should 
be suited, though it is not always, to the supposed 
talents and capacity of the imaginary narrator. 
It has the advantage of the warmth and interest 
aperson may be supposed to feel in his own af- 
fairs; and he can more gracefully dwell upon 
minute circumstances which have affected him. 
It has a greater air of truth, as it seems to ac- 
count for the communication tothe public. The 
author, it is true, knows every thing, but when 
the secret recesses of the heart are to be laid 
open, we can hear no one with so much pleasure 
as the person himself. Marivaux, whose produc- 
tions partly followed, and partly were cotempo- 
rary with those of Richardson, has put the histo- 
ry of Marianne into her owrm mouth, and we are 
amused to hear her dwell on little touches which 
are almost too trivial to be noticed by any body 
but herself. 

But what the hero cannot say, the author can- 
not tell, nor can it be rendered probable, that a 
very circumstantial narrative should be given by 
a person, perhaps at the close of a long life, of 
conversations that have happened at the begin- 
ning of ite The author has all along two charac- 
ters to support, for he has to consider how his 
hero felt at the time the events to be related, and 
how it is natural he should feel them at the time 
he is relating them; at a period, perhaps, when 
curiosity is extinguished, passion cooled, and 
when, at any rate, the suspense which rendered 
them interesting isover. This scems, therefore, 
the least perfect mode of any. 


A third way remains, that of epistolary cor- 
respondence, carried on between the characters 
of the novel. This is the form made use of by 
Richardson and many others after, none, I be- 
lieve, before him. He seems to have been led 
to it by circumstances in his early youth, which 
will be hereafter related. This method unites, 
in a good measure, the advantages of the other 
two; it gives the feelings of the moment as the 
writers felt them at the moment. It allows a 


cient command of pen to assume it. It makes 
the whole work dramatic, since ail the characters 





speak in their own persons. It accounts for 
breaks in the story, by the omission or loss of 
letters. It is incompatible with a rapid stile, 
but gives room for the graceful introduction of 
remark and sentiment, or any kind, almost, of 
digressive matter. But, on the other hand, it is 
highly fictitious; it is the most natura! and the 
least probable way of telling a story. That let- 
ters should be written at ajl times, and upon 
every occasion in life, that those letters should be 
preserved, and altogether form a connected sto- 
ry, it requires much art to render specious. It 
introduees the inconvenience so’ much felt in 
dramatic writing, for want of a narrater; the 
necessity of having an insipid confidant to tell | 
the circumstances so that an author cannot re- 
late in any other way. It obliges a man to tell 
of himself, what perhaps no man would tell; and 
sometimes to repeat compliments which modes- 
ty would lead him to suppress: and when a jong 
conversation is repeats Wiibpibees a memory 
more exact than is gencralfy found. Artificial 





as it therefore is, still as it enables an author to 
assume, in a lively manner, the hopes and f ; 
and passions, and to imitate the peculiat y of 
thinking of his charecters, it became fashional 

and has been adopted by many both at home and 
abroad, especially by the French writers; their 
language, perhaps, being particularly suited to 


the epistolary stile, and Rousseau himself, in lis 
Nouvelle Heloise, has followed the steps of our 
countryman. 

Our author had a most ready pen, indeed it 
was seldom out of his hand, and this readiness, 
with the early habit of writing letters, made him 
take pleasure in an extensive correspondence, 
with which he filled the interstices of a busy day. 
Before this correspondence is presented to the 
reader, it may not be undesirable to preface the 
collection with all the particulars which can now 
be collected, relative to him who was the centre 
of it. The facts are taken either from the let- 
ters themselves, or the obliging communications 
of some of his surviving cotemporaries, or from 
printed biographical anecdotes. 

Mr. Samuel Richardson, whose name and ge- 
nius no English readers, and it may be adde«, 
few foreign ones, are unacquainted with, is one 
instance, among innumerable others, of natu- 
ral talents makmg their way to eminence, under 
the pressure of narrow circumstances, the disad- 
vantage of obscure birth, and the want of a libe- 
ral education. 

The following is the account he gives of his 
family, in a letter to Bir. Stinstra. “ My father 
was a very honest man, descended of a family of 
middling note, in the county of Surry, but which 
having for several generations a large number 
of children, the not large possessions were split 
and divided, so that he and his brothers were put 
to trades; and the sisters were married to trades- 
men. My mother was also a good woman, of a 
family not ungenteel; but whose’ father and 
mother died in her infancy, within half-an-hour 
of each other, in the London pestilence of 1665, 

“ My father’s business was that of a joiner, 
then more distinct from that of a carpenter than 
now it is with us, He was a good draughtsman, 
and understood architecture. His skill and in- 
genuity, and an understanding superior to his 
business, with his remarkable integrity of heart 
and manners, made him personally beloved by 
several persens of rank, among whom were 
the Duke of Monmouth and the first Earl of 
Shaftsbury, both so noted in our English histo- 
ry; their known favour for him having, on the 
Duke’s attempt on the crown, subjected him to 
be looked upon with a jealous eye, notwithstand- 
ing he was noted for a quiet and inoffensive 
man, he thought preper, on the decollation of 
the first-named unhappy nobleman, to quit his 
London business, and to retjre to Derbyshire, 
though to his great detriment; and there I, and 
three other children out of nine, were born.” 

[To be continued] 
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MISCELLANY.. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REMARKS ON THE CHARACTERS OF CAESAR AN® 
CROMWELL. 


I remember to have seen, somewhere, tlie 
saying of an eminent person, that were all the 
writings of antiquity condemned to the famesy 
except one, had he the power-to chuse, he would 
save from destruction the Lives of Plutarch. For 
my own part, I have ever considered them as 
dramas of human life, far more interesting than 
the histories of vational events and revolutions, 
because they come nearer to our own business and 
bosoms, and possessing a much stronger claim 
on our attention than the fictitious characters of 
poetry, from qur natural inclination for truth, 
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The most instructive parts of his work, howe- 
ver, are his parallels between the sages and he- 
roes of former times, in which he compares their 
various characters, conduct, and fortunes. In 
these comparisons it is that the mind of the au- 
thor principally discovers itself; and though 
some writers whotreat of the same periods, have 
exceeded him in the eloquence and interest 
of narrative, no one has with equal success esti- 
mated the characters of men by the standard of 
philosophy and morality. 

This part of Plutarch’s undertaking remains 
yet without an imitator; for though in some 
works, particularly the histories of later times, 
the characters of antiquity are occasionally men- 
tioned, and set in opposition to those of modern 
history, no one has pofessedly instituted a parallel 
between the great men of the two periods. An 
account of the remarkable characters of mo- 
dern times, after the manner of Plutarch, has 
indeed been contemplated by some eminent En- 
glish authors, and would afford ample scope for 
instruction and delight. Particularly if the op- 
portunity were embraced of illustrating them by 
acomparison with those of antiquity, which yet 
remain. The plan, however, was but talked of, 
and is yet open to the enterprize of future writers. 

Such a work would afford a striking proof of the 
truth of Mr. Hume’s observatien, that the course 
of human events and the workings of the human 
mind are in all ages nearly the same. Even in the 
narrow compass, within which Plutarch confines 
himself, the coincidence in his parallels, is fre- 
quently surprising. But the volume of modern 
history would add greatly to the perfection of the 
plan. Plutarch could find no personage to com- 
pare with Julius Caesar, but Alexander the Great. 
Yet, except in their military éxploits, what a dis- 
similarity in the situation and history of these two 
heroes! 

The annals of modern times, however, afford 
more than one character, whose intimate resem- 
blance to the Roman usurper must strike the most 
superficial observer. 

In the course of reading, I have attended to 
the occasional coincidence or contrast in the 
well-known characters of Caesar’ and Crom- 
well, and have been led to form a comparison 
between them. It resembles those of which 
I have spoken, only in pointing out the casual 
resemblances in their lives, and in placing 
together some of the prominent traits of their 
characters, without giving their history in de- 
tail, or pretending to a regular parallel. In other 
respects, it would be presumptuous to think of an 
imitation of the Greek biographer, when even the 
Jaboured productions of a Dacier, in attempting 
to supply some of the lost parallels, have fallen 
far short of their great original. 

An obvious consideration in estimating the 
merit of an individual in the accomplishment of 
an important enterprise, is what share of it was 
owing to good fortune. And, certainly, both 
Caesar and Cromwell would have done well in 
imitating the conduct of Sylla, who erected an 
altar to this.goddess. By placing the former in 
a family, among the most eminent in the repub- 
lic, she gave him a title to those honours and of- 
fices, without which he never could have obtain- 
ed popularity and power. In the attainment of 
these, though he possessed, he would not have 
been required to exert, those great powers, which 

eccasionally, and with difficulty, enabled pew 
men,a Marius ora Cicere, to break through the 
restraint of rank, and to lead the armies, or admi- 
nister the government of the republic. Nearly 
related also to Maritis, he succeeded to the af- 
fections and support of the Marian faction; 
which, notwithstanding its present overthrow, 
still composed a formidable partyin the state. It 
was also singularly fortunate, that he lived among 
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the drees of Romulus, as Cicero terms it, when | 


extinct, and corruption had ripened every thing 
that could promote the views of ambition ; and 
when the misfortunes of the Gracchi, as well as 
the success of Sylla, conspired to point out to him 
the only safe road to the gratification of his am- 
bition. In the course of his career, too, how sur- 
prisingly did he escape, when on the brink of 
ruin? The vengeance of Sylla had nearly cut 
him off in his youth; and he himself declared, 
after the battle of Dyrrachium, that Pompey had 
every thing in his power, but knew not how to 
conquer. 

Cromwell was little indebted to Fortune for the 
advantages of birth and rank. So far as these 
could affect his life, he seemed destined to neglect 
and obscurity. But he was more than compen- 
sated for the want of these, by living in an age, 





when the ordinary forms of government having 
béen broken up, every thing was thrown into con- 
fusion; when vigour and courage were the qua- 
lities most serviceable; and the adventurous and 
daring were most likely to rise to distinction. 
Caesar was not the only, nor the first person, 
who had overthrown the constitution by armed 
violence ; but in the lapse of many centuries, En- 
gland has not furnished an opportunity similar to 
that which elevated Cromwell to the throne. In 
considering the achievements of a man, it is fre- 
quently difficult to determine satisfactorily how 
far what we call good fortune, ought to be attri- 
buted to his own prudence. But events, which 
human foresight could not have foreseen, seem 
to have aided Cromwell’s advancement. Ameng 
which we may consider the death of Hambden 
and Pym, in the very heat of the war; men, who 
were the champions of the revolution, and who 
would certainly have repressed his growth in 
power. And we may mention it asa remarkably 
fortunate circumstance, and one in which he had 
the advantage over the Roman hero, that Crom- 
well died quietly in his bed, after many attempts 
upon his life, and in the midst of inveterate fac- 
tions, whom he had alternately deceived and 
trampled upon. 

In the capacity to employ, the influence of 
others, in subservience to their own views, a ta- 
lent so necessary to the accomplishment of mighty 
enterprises, these great men eminently excelled. 
very historian has traced the consummate art 
and dissimulation with which Caesar employed 
the power and popularity of Pompey, in his own 
advancement. And nothing can be more evident, 
than that,, without the aid of Pompey, he never 
could have acquired so long a command in Gaul, 
and the, disposal of the formidable army in that 
province. So effectually did he impose upon that 
experienced general, that almost at the last hour, 
when the views of Caesar were netorious and un- 
dissembled, he thought opposition by force to 
the orders of the senate, as unlikely as that his 
own child should attack him. Secure inthe en- 
joyment of unbounded influence in Rome, he 
considered Caesar rather as the prep of his own 
exorbitant power, than as the source of dan- 
ver; and it was withthe utmest astonishment he 
was roused from his dream,and compelled to find 
that We had armed his inveterate enemy with a 
sword, which now threatened the constitution of 
his country, and even his ewn life. 





The esteem of the army is almost the constant 
result of military success. But the ardour and at- 
tachment of his soldiers to the person of Caesar, far 
exceed any thing that history has recorded. And 
their zeal and devotion in his cause, which were 
willing to sacrifice every thing. to his ambition, 
prove that versatility of genius, which enabled him 
to gain the affections of men of all ranks and stations. 

In this respect, however, Cromwell is not inferior 


a 


- 








even to Caesar: indeed, to this part.of his character 





has been justly attributed his success. He had so 


the primitive virtues of the republic were nearly completely gained the confidence of Sir Thomas 


Fairfax by his dissimulation, that he alone, of all 
the members of the house of commons, was re- 
tained in the army at his particular request, and, 
in fact, directed all its operations, though but a 
subordinate officer. Indeed, Cromwell’s situation 
reduced him to the necessity of depending altoge- 
ther upon the confidence and affection of those 
around him. Before he acquired the command of 
the army, he was without wealth, without rank, 
without talents for excelling in the house of com- 
mons, and in all external advantages, inferior to most 
of his competitors. Afterwards, though the army 
loved him, they would have turned their arms 
against him, had they suspected him of ambitious 
designs: and the nation knew no more of him, as a 
successful soldier. The most astonishing thing 
certainly it is, that a person so wholly destitute of 
the external aids, which commonly elevate man- 
kind, should, by the mere force of personal abilities, 
eclipse so many competitors, and seize upon the 
force and treasure of the nation. We perceive, at 
once, that it-could be the result only of a masterly 
knowledge of mankind, and the ability to manage 
them to his own purposes. 

I have already observed, that Cromwell owed the 
eminence to which he arrived, tothe peculiar junc- 
ture of the times. And this isso far true, that ina 
period of internal tranquillity, it is probable that even 
his strong powers of mind would not have raised. 
him from obscurity. Revolution and tumult net 
only bring into view those latent qualities, which 
would otherwise be unknown, but frequently create 
new powers. It is truly observed, that we are ig- 
norant of our capacity, till called on to exert it; and 
its extent surprises the possessor, not less than 
others. “But some have gone further, and supposed 
that in any other period, when men’s minds were 
ofa different bent, Cromwell would not have attain- 
ed such anascendancy. ‘The man of the times, it is 
true, is the only character, that can effect any thing 
great; because we must fall in with the humours 
and passions of others, in order to guide them to 
our own purposes. But to me, this coincidence of 
Cromwell’s character with the times, seems to be a 
proof of a profoundness of observation, and versatility 
of mind, that could, with equal ease, have accom- 
modated itself to the modes and character of an 
other state of society. If Cromwell practised, by 
turns, the most despicable canting and hypocrisy, 
the most vulgar familiarities with his soldiers, if he 
professed eternal hostility to regal power, and the 
most ardent zeal for the establishment :of a free 
commonwealth, these were exactly calculated to 
disarm all suspicion of his real designs. If Caesar 
laboured :in securing the privileges of the people, 
and in abridging the authority of the senate, if he 





outstripped all his contemporaries in the magnifi- 
cence of his shews, if, in the army, he bore absti- 
nence,and fatigue, if he sought danger in person, 
and exposed himself to the duties and labours of a 
common soldier, these gained him the love of his 
soldiers, and'the support of the people. But change 
their situations, and Caesar would have been a hypo- 


) crite and a buffoon in England : Cromwell a prodigal 


in Rome, and a stoic on the Rhine. Suchis the 

slavery and prostitution, which ambition exacts 

from her votaries. S. 
[To be continued. ] 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
LETTERS FROM A PHYSICIAN TO A PUPIL. 


LETTER Il. 
HISTORICAL WIEWY OF MEDICINE. 
[ Continued. ] 

For more than seven centuries after the Tro- 
jan war, there are no documents whatever pre- 
served, to enable us to ascertain with any degree 
of precision the state of our science; but it is 
probable that it made little progress during this 
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long period. 
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In Greece, the profession seems to have con- 
tinued most of the time, to which we have alluded, 
by hereditary succession in the same family, a 
circumstance certainly not very auspicious to its 
improvement; and the monopoly was exclusive- 
ly enjoyed by the descendants of Esculapius, who 
were priests of the temples where the records of 
medicine were deposited. 

The gymnastic system founded by Herodicus 
nearly five hundred years preceding the birth of 
Christ, is first entithed to your notice. This 
Empiric employed without the least regard to 
the nature of the disease, every variety of ath- 
letic exercise, together with baths, and frictions. 
Edifices were erected in all the towns of Creece, 
containing conveniences for the administration 
of these remedies, and the remains of them 
which at present exist, attest their former mag- 
nificence——The practice of the gymnastic school, 
would, without doubt, if regulated with judg- 
ment, be highly conducive to the preservation of 
health, and particularly applicab!e to the cure of 
chronic complaints; but indiscriminately used 
as it was, the success could not have justified 
the extravagant commendation which it re- 
céived. : 

To Herodicus, succeeded Hippocrates, who 
has properly been considered by posterity, as 
the father of medicine. He cleared the profes- 
sion of the incongruities of Empiricism, and gave 
to it the order, and perspicuity, of scientifical 
arrangement. Many of his writings, even now, 
are eminently appreciated. 

He advanced the opinion of the agency of a 
certain condition of the atmosphere, in the pro- 
duction of epidemics, which has recently been 
so fully demonstrated by the researches of Mr. 
Webster, and happily applied by professor Rush, 
to account for the origin of the malignant fever 
of our cities. Hippocrates was one of the most 
accurate of observers; hence his prognostics 
were so correctly formed, that they still con- 
tinue as the guide of every practitioner. The 
remedies he employed, were generally active, 
and his practice, with some exceptions, extreme- 
ly judicious. But the theory which he deliver- 
ed of the proximate cause of disease, like many 
subsequent speculations on the same subject, is 
remarkable for its absurdity. He conjectured 
there were in the human body, four elementary 
fluids, and that disease was owing to their vitation, 
disproportion, or improper mixture. On the 
whole, the writings of Hippocrates are to be 
considered rather asa tegister of valuable facts, 
and practical lessons, than containing any of 
those just conclusions which proceed from the 
enlightened views of philosophy. 

To him however, belongs the credit of having 
almost originated every branch of his profession ; 
and though he only laid the foundation, yet it 
should be remembered, that he left many of the 
materials with which his successors have raised, 
the fabric of that science which is fairly * worth 
the seven.” 

Plato, and Aristotle, were nearly cotemporary 
with Hinpocrates.—Lord Bolinbroke has justly 
said that “ they invented systems more baneful 
to truth, and real learning, than the ravages of 
the Goths and Saracens.” ‘The censure, how- 
ever, is not applicable to their exertions in the 
serviceof medicine: they are to be viewed as its 
benefactors, not only from contributing many 
useful discoveries, but especially as introducing 
a spirit of investigation, and a mode of reason- 
ing, which tended still more to advance the sci- 
ence. Not long after the time of these distin- 
guished philosophers, two very celebrated sects 
appeared, the Empiric, and the Dogmatist, who 
disputed with much acrimony, and intempe- 
France: the one was an utter enemy to reasoning 
in medicine, and the other with his imperfect 
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knowledge, arrogantly affected to explain every 
function of the animal economy, however dark, 
and intricate. Whenever you are disposed to 
examine the merits of this controversy. turn to 
the volume of Celsus, and to the well written 
papers of Dr. Percival, where the whole of the 
arguments are preserved. 

We have reached another wide chasm in the 
records of medicine: none of those links, which 
are wanting, can now be supplied to the chain of 
its history: for all the medical writings of Greece, 
subsequently to the present era, with the excep- 
tion of some fragments, contained in the Works 
of Coelius Aurelianus, perished in the general des- 
truction of the literature of that country. 

I shall therefore direct your attention to the 
progress of the science, in the Roman empire. 
This extraordinary people, had long dazzled the 
world with the splendour of their military 
achievements, and had excited astonishment by 
the extent of their conquests, before they were 
distinguished by the polish of civilization, or the 
culture of letters. 

To the profession of arms they were exclu- 
sively devoted, and to be adroit in the art of des- 
truction, was considered the most valuable of 
human attainments. But towards the com- 
mencement of the Christian epoch, when they 
had subdued the fairest portions of the universe, 
and had in some degree allayed their lust of do- 
minion, the ferocity of their martial character 
began to subside, and a spirit propitious to the 
growth of science, was manifested. Attracted by 
the wealth, and renown of their mighty city, the 
learned,-and the ingenious, resorted to it of eve- 
ry country. From Greece, “ the native seat of 
the Muses,” she gradually imported whatever 
was distinguished in the arts, ornamental. or 
useful; in literature. or philosophy. Medicine 
was to be Seen in the train of the other sciences. 

Hitherto it had been little cultivated in Rome. 
The duties of the physician were either discharged 
by a menial servant, impertectly instructed for the 
purpose, or by some character, equally low and un- 
tutored. 

Asclepiades, the intimate friend of Cicero, was 
perhaps the first regularly-educated physician, who 
practised in Rome. His talents were deservedly 
venerated by antiquity. He mtroduced many inno- 
vations into medicine, differing essentially from the 
Hippocratic doctrines. He considered the proxi- 
mate cause of disease to be a disproportion between 
some atoms, which he imagined to exist, and the 
pores, through which they wereto pass. His prac- 
tice was accordingly directed to overcome these ob- 
structions, and consisted principally of exercise and 
frictions, variously appiied. He ridiculed the doc- 


trine of critical days, and the inert practice of Hip- 


pocrates in fevers, very properly observing, ‘ That it 
it was the duty of the physician to employ active 
means, and not to wait for the slow and precarious 
efforts ofnature. 

Themisen, a disciple of Asclepiades, instituted 
the Methodic sect, so called, from its professing to 
introduce methods, by which the acquirement of the 
science might be facilitated. He appears to have 
speculated with uncommon intrepidity. He taught 
that there were but two kinds of disease; the one 
depending on too much vigour, and the other on aff 
opposite condition of the system, too great relaxa- 
UlOlde 


All remedies were supposed, by him, to act either 
by bracing or relaxing. -Here we detect the source 
to which Brown was indebted for the primary hints 
in the construction of his celebrated system. His 
has been pronounced ‘ the most original doctrine in 
medicine:’ but itis not entitled to such distinguished 
praise. It differs little, in the outline, from that of 
Themison, except in the change of phraseology. 
Medicine experienced'the same aajury from the in- 





fluence of the Metliodic system, at this time, that it | 
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has since, from the prevalence of the Brunonian 


principles. The Methodists considering disease 
to depend alone on flaccidity or tension of the solids, 
did, like the Brunonians at present, apply their re- 
medies solely to these supposed conditions of 
the system, without the smallest attention to the va- 
riety of circumstances, so essentially important in 
the practice of physic. 

Aretaeus is justly held as one of the most able 
physicians of any age or country. Hoffman cails 
his works * golden monuments of physic,’ and he is 
pronounced both by Boerhave and Haller, even su- 
perior to Hippocrates. He has transfused into his 
writings all that was useful in those of his predeces- 
sors,and has added muchofhisown. His practice 
was vigorous, and, with respect to chronic diseases, 
has hardly been changed since his time. 

Celsus, according to the most celebrated critic of 
antiquity, wrote with elegance, on a great variety of 
subjects. Asa medical writer, he stands unrivalled. 
He theorised little; but enriched his profession with 
many practicalimprovements. I shall not attempt 
to analyze his work. It should be read very atten- 
tively by you. An eminent modern teacher empha- 
tically enjoins on every student, ‘ to keep Celsus in 
his hands by day and_by night.’ 

Pliny the elder, though not bred to medicine, em- 
braced within his comprehensive acquirements 
some knowledge of the science. 

He has written on the origin and progress of 
physic, on materia medica, and pharmacy. As an 
empiric, he violently declaims against the arrogant 
pretensions of the dogmatists, and speculates himself 
with extreme caution. In practic, he seems 
chiefly to confide in wine, which he forcibly calls the 
* blood of the earth.’ 

[To be Continued.] 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


October 31, 1779. 
My Dear Friend, 

I wrote my last letter merely to inform you that 
I had nothing to say, in answer to which you have 
said nothing. I admire the propriety of your con- 
ductthough I am a loser by it. 1 will endeavour to 
say something now and shall hope for something 
in return. 

1 have been well entertained with Johnson’s 
biography , for which I thank you: with one excep- 
tion, and that a swinging one, I think he has acquit- 
ted himself with his usual good-sense and sufficien- 
cy- His treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the 
last degree. He has belaboured that great poet’s 
character with the most industrious cruelty. Asa 
man, he has hardly left him the shadow of one good 
quality. Churlishness in his private life, and a 
rancorous hatred of every thing royal in his public, 
are the two colours with which he has smeared all 
the canvas. If he had any virtues, they are not to 
be found in the doctor’s picture of him, and it is 
well for Milton, that some sourness in his temper 
is the only vice with which his memory has been 
charged ; it is evident enough that if his biographer 
could have discovered more, he would not have 
spared him. As a poet, he has treated him with 
severity enough, and has plucked one or two of the 
most beautiful feathers out of his Muse’s wing, and 
trampled them under his great foot. He has passed 
sentence of condemnation upon Lycidas, and has 
taken occasion from that charming poem, to expose 
to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enough) the 
childish pratthement of pastoral compositions, as if 
Lycidas was the prototype and pattern of them ail. 
The liveliness of the description, the sweetness of 
the numbers, the classical spirit of antiquity that 
prevails in it, go for nothings’ Lam convinced by 
the way, that he has no ear fer p@gtical numbers, 
or that it was stopped by prejudice against the har- 
mony of Milton’s; was there ewer any thing so 
delightful as the music of the Paradise Lost? lt is 
ike that of a fine organ; has the fullest and the 
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deepest tofies of majesty, with all the softness and 
elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end 
and never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet 
the doctor has little or notliing to say upon this 
copious theme, but talks something about the unfit- 
ness of the;English language for blank-verse, and 
how apt it is ina4he mouth of some readers, to dege- 
nerate into declamation. 

I could talk a good while longer, but I have no 
room; our love attends you. 

: Yours, W. C. 

[To be Continued. ] 
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LEVITY. 

f To relish all the allusions in the following merry papers: 
it is necessary to premise, that among the culinary 
artists, who fninister to the taste and luxury of the 
Bostonians, Julien, a Supple Gaul, and Othello Pol- 
lard, a happy tawny Moor, are the most conspicuous. 
The first keeps a Restorateur, or eating house, while 
the second, like Golly Molly Puff, of immortal memory, 
carries creain and cheese cakes to the expecting Epi- 
cure. Othello is the erratic comet of cookery, and 
Julien is the fixed star. A parallel, in the style of 
Plutarch, between these great men has additional 
poignangy, when we remember it is a burlesque upon 
the more serious manner of the British Spy in Boston, 
a writer in this paper, who has attracted much atten- 
tion, exited some interest and more clamour, and 
who, it seeniffeyhas been more fortunate in gratifying 
curiosity, than in satisfying criticism. 

We are worshippers of wit, even when employed direct- 
ly, or indirectly, at our own expense, or that of our 
correspondent; and we cannot refrain from giving a 
place, in the Port Folio, to such good humoured ban- 
ter, a$ the folloWing. } 


FROM THE REPERTORY. 
BRITISH SPY IN BOSTON....No. I. 


I now proceed my dear S » to the character 
of Othello Pollard. Like the Othello, so celebrated 
by our immortal Shakspeare, his countenance is 
dark and freretrating ; his eye quick and animated ; 
his nose retreating ; his hair short dehind; and in 
point of stature he is somewhat less than the empe- 
ror of the Gauls. His manner is extremelftengag- 
ing, his language correct and harmonious; and far 
less difficult to understand than that of his compe- 
titor in creams, Mr. Julien. Othello Pollard #§ a 
man, whose mind remains unshackled by metaphy- 
sical restraint. Of no particular sect either of reli- 
gion or politics, espousing the interest of no faction, 
but occasionally mingling with all, he only aims to 
be good ; and like our great Erskine, he follows the 
dictates of his conscience, and leaves the conse- 
quence to God. 

That eccentricity, which is the characteristic of 
genius, distinguishes Othello Pollard in an eminent 
degree, I have often sought his acquaintance ; 
but in this I have been disappointed. I am teld 
however that this is a very difficult thing, for he is 
so busy in dispensing ice to the inhabitants of this 
metropolis, in summer, from his little vehicle, and 
his time during the winter season is so occupied 
with the manufacture of tarts and cheese cakes, 
that + finds very little time for colloquial inter- 
cou 

The cake of Othello is much sweeter than that 
of Mr. Julien, byt his soup has not the better 
flavour; this last is like that made at the new house 
in Soho-square, while the former has the insipidity 
of common eating house broth. : 

Before I write to you again, my dear S I 
shall haye an opportunity of comparing the soup of 
these two great men with accuracy. 











No. II. 


To delineate the character of Mr. Julien without 
injury to his merit, must be the work of a master. 
You my dear S who are in the habits of inti- 
macy with those who make large quantities of soup, 
can form a more accurate idea of his talents than 
can be derived from my imperfect sketch. Mr. 





Julien, like Ucidiger; left his native country with 
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little or nothing to support himself; but by indefa- 
tigable industry, and exercise of those abilities 
which proudly rebut the preteptions of every com- 
petitor, he has acquired a celebrity Which can never 
be impaired by time or circumstance. Nor is he 
less distinguished by fortune than by fame. He 
has been by no means negligent in amassing 
wealth... And should an equal distribution of pro- 
perty take place, which of late.has been much talk- 
ed of in this country, the opulence of Mr. Julien 
would no doubt have,strong attractions. His house 
is constantly open for the reception of guests. I 
have often had the honour of visiting him. His 
person is very graceful and his hair toupeed. In 
conversation he is affable, accommodating, and 
polite; his voice is pleasing and sonorous; he still, 
however, retains his provincial dialect, and the 
same sign over his door which indicated the place 
of his former residence. Julien may be called the 
Prince of Soufis. Othello, must yield to him in 
this particular, but if he is deficient here he certainly | 
is the Emperor of Creams. The Sherry of Othello 
equals the Lisbon of Julien, but in the manufacture 
of found-cake they are rivals; the taste exhibited by 
Othello in the disposition of his sugar plums is 
superior to the cold, inanimate frosting of Julien. 

I have seen these two great men more than 
once in company; but there was not the slightest 
intimation of envy, or malevolence. One might, 
at first, be led to suppose that being in the same 
professional line, they could not be totally free from 
jealousy ; but each seemed conscious of his own 
greatness, and exalted above the feelings of envy. 
I am told that when the ice of Mr. Julien is out, 
Othello always supplies him on the most reason- 
able terms; and Julien, in his tura, will always 
accommodate Othello with any thing for cash, 

The moral character of Mr. Julicn has been 
sometimes called in question ; but this opprobrium 
originating with his culinary enemies, is owing to 
the voczferous hilarity, with which which the sons 
of genius manifest the greatness of his abilities and 
the excellence of his judgment. 

Adicu my dear 5 I shall endeavour agree- 
ably to my promise to write you often. Z. 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Three of Suzripan’s essays have journeyed 
to us, in safety. We wait, as usual, for the 
completion of the author’s scheme. We request 
that he would ‘doff’ his masquerade domino, 
and pull off his vizor before the Editor, who 
hates mystery, and who wishes that Mr. Azony- 
mous, the ‘airy nothing,’ would always consent 
to ‘take any shape but that,’ and acknowledge 
‘a local habitation, and a name.’ 

An Original Poem, by Mr. Fessznpen, which 
adorns a considerable portion of this paper, is 
inserted not only for the gratification of our 
readers, but to promote the celebrity of the in- 
ventive author, whose genius has seldom been 
more brilliantly displayed, than in this satire 
upon the snivelling sentimentalists, who are 
more silly than the sheep and doves, which form 
their farrago lidelli. 

The ‘Ode to the river Raritan,’ by Mr. J. Davis, 
is a new proof of his talent for description, and 
taste for Ue beauties of nature, and the melodies 
of the Muse. An invocation to the Genius Loci 
is always perused with pleasurable emotions, 
because itis so creativeof the ideas of association. 
The littie poem of Mr. D. is remarkably tender, 
sweet, and picturesque. Smollet’s ‘Ode to Leven 
Water’ is not more easy, nor Mallet’s ‘ Birks of 
Endermay’ more charming. Netwithstanding 
the prejudices of some, and the cavils of others, 
it is certain that this sprightly writer has, in 
many instances, caught the spirit of Goldsmith. 

In all his wanderings through this world of care, 
we cordially wish that Felicity may mect him 
at every turn, and that his literary adventures 








may be always productive of profit and praise. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. ‘ 


The object of the following Dialogue is to * brand With 
scorn’ all petty dealers in draggle-tailed distichs ang 
hitching hyperboles, who jingle about ‘ sighin 
swains,’-and ‘love-lorn lasses.2 But I have had 
neither leisure nor patience, except in a few instan. 
ces, to point out the particular nonsense of the many 
individual * dull fools, of that kind, 


Who will persist, although ‘in spite 
Of nature and their stars, to write ;’ 


but have aimed the shafis of satire, with little dig. 
crimination, at the whole tribe of mioon-strick Son. 
neteers, who palm upon the public their ‘thrillin 
extasies,’ and ‘liquid perils,’ for genuine chattels of 
Parnassus. I would further observe, that I had nearly 
finished this dialogue before I had seen the ‘ Baviad 
and Maeviad,’ in which Mr. Gifford lashes some of 
the same herd, which are here made the subject of 
satire. But although I cannot expect to gather laurels 
in the path of such a writer as Mr. Gifford, I hope I 
may be considered at least as a gleaner in the field of 
science, and have the honour of correcting some of 
the ‘Servum pecus,’ who may have escaped his ani. 
madversion. 


POETICAL DIALOGUE 
BETWERN 


LIONEL LOVELORN, ESQ. and GEOFFRY GINGER, BSQ.® 


BY THOMAS GREEN FESSENDEN, ESQ. 


L. Let. shepherds pipe romantic strains 
To melting maids, on lilied plains, 

The charms of rustic beauty tell, 
Of romping Bess, and ‘ rosy Nell,’ 
While lambs disportive gambols play, 
And robins vocalize the spray— 

G. Till mocking-birdt repeat the song, 
And whip-poor-willf the note prolong, 
Or tune sweet Fancy’s vocal shell 
To moose-wood whistle,|] while they tell, 
In strains so sad as you can think on, 

In unison with bob-o-linkhorn,** 
That Sally—somebody, their jewel, 


‘Though very fair, was very cruel, 


Till blushing heifers, grazing round, 
To love-lorn bulls repeat the sound. 

L. Let amateurs of wild romance, 

On Shakspeare’s airy night-steed prance; 
Borne on light wing of necromancy, 
Excurse to highest realms of Fancy ; 

Or, led by sprightly sylph, or gnome, 
O’er Spencer’s fairy region roam. — 

G. Not every crow, nor croaking raven, 
Can match the tuneful swan of Avon; 
Some bards, who mount, like school-boy’s kite, 
Are wildered in their giddy flight, 

’Mid cloudy labyrinths, so mazy, 
Like wild-geese, lost in weather hazy.— 

L. Or let your dealer in sublime, 

The bard, who builds the jofiy rhyme, 
Towering on bold Maconian wing, 
The toils of martial heroes sing, 

Till tecsin-tone of triumph swells 

To pealing poean, while he dwells 
On Abercrombie’s deeds, or else on, 
The noble feats of admiral Nelson ‘-— 

G. Or wight of engle-ken, who notes 
The murderous feats of Sans Cullotes, 
Who best can manage Death’s machines, 
Guns, bayonets, bombs, and guillotines. 





* Lionel attempting to chaunt a love-song, Geoffry re« 
spondeth every stanza, and iaketh him off; much after 
the manner of a Merry Andrew at Bartholomew Fair 

+Mocking-bird is a species o! singing bird in America. 

} Whip-poor-will. The nightingale of America. 

|| Moose-wood, a kind of shrub, of which, in Amen- 
ca, whistles aré made. 

** The vulgar name fora small singing bird. 
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7. ’Tis mine a nobler theme to choose, 
A theme more worthy of my muse, 
For Sylvia’s eyes my soul Inspire, 
And Cupid tunes Apolio’s lyre! 


G. Now then for congees, cut and dri’d, 


Adapted nice to lady’s pride, 

And compliments to suit all classes, 
From duchesses to country lasses ; 
Indeed you choose as fine a theme 
As ever gilded poet’s dream ; 

Then strut along with courage stout, 
And if you flag, Pll help you out. 

L. Of Sylvia's charms enraptur’d sing ! 
The woodlands wild of Sylvia ring! 
Fleet echo spread the theme around, 
Through all your airy realms of sound!” 


G. Ye calves that bleat! ye pigs that squeal ! 


And every creaking waggon-wheel, 
In hovel, barn, or out-house found, 
Roar, bellow, whine, and squeak around ! 


L. The charming Sylvia, fair and young, 


Exceeds all lasses ever sung 


In Greece, or Rome; or Nymph, whose smile 


Now decorates Britannia’s isle. 
G. The girl is handsome, sure enough, 
Compos’d of good substantial stuff, 

In beauty’s mart, compar’d with Helen, 
The last would scarce be worth the selling. 
L. In Sylvia see more charms united 

Than ever Solomon delighted, 
When erst the Royal Jew’s pavilion 
Was starr’d with beauties, half a million. 
G. Before, chagrin’d with love’s inanityy 
The preacher told us ali was vanity ! 
L. Had Sylvia been on verdant Ida— 
G. With naked Goddesses, so tidy— 
L. Divinities at whom ‘tis hinted— 


G. A country clown with rapture squinted— 
L. Compar’d with Sylvia had been mean as— 
G. A cinder-wench compar’d with Venus ! 


L. Had she by Antony been seen, 
The Roman would have left his queen, 
And yielded, cheerfully. to please her, 
The empire of the world to Caesar. 

G. And Cleopatra, fair, and willing, 
Her charms had render’d for—a shilling t 

L.. More beauties Sylvia’s mien adorn, 
Than gild the canopy of morn, 
When Nature paints the landscape gay, 
Her pencil tipp’d with solar ray, 
And fleecy clouds, by Zephyr spread, 
Form gay umbrellas over head. 


G. When Sol with Thetis takes a slight nap, 


And rising, doffs his misty night-cap, 
Calls for his bill in dev’lish hurry, 
And orders groom his horse to curry ! 


L. Her ruby cheeks may vie with heaven 


Emblaz’d with saphire hue of even, 
Or rainbow-arch so multi-hu’d, 
With gold, and purple tint imbu’d. 
G. Yea, colour’d full as high, or higher, 
Than when our cook, by blazing fire, 
Has made a kettle full of broth, 
Then rubs her cheek with woojen cloth! 


L. My Sylvia’s eyes, with rapture brightning, 


Are like a flash of vivid lightning! 

G, But that with me excites no wonder, 
Because her tongue out-claps the thunder ! 
__ 4. If Sylvia’s beaming eyes should roll 
Their kindling rays to Arctic pole, 
lhe pale north would her empire own, 
And melting, glow a torrid zone! 

G. So Thave seen a cat, by night, 

Ray a whole cataract of light! 
And either fiery eye-ball gleam 
Stupendous floods of lucid’ beam ; 


——— 





* «Thinking her love he never: shall obtain, 


One mora he haunts the wood, and doth complain 


Of his unhappy fate, but all in vain; 
And thus fond echo answers hiin again,’ &c. 
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*Till Mexic gulfs of brighter rays 
Than scintilate in solar blaze, 
Ascend to so sublime a fritch ! a: 
The creature seem’d to bea witch! * *» 
L. When Sylvia sings, the ravish’d spheres 
Seem hovering round with eager ears. 
G. I saw her call them down, as one 
Endymion did the ravish’d moon, 
And string them into beads to deck, 
Like robin eggs, her pearly neck ! 
LL. Her breath is purer than the gale, 
Which fans Arabia’s spicy vale. 
G. But not so sweet, I dare to say, 
As lock of new-mown clover hay. 
L. Sylvia surpasses fabled misses, 
Who strove to lure the wise Ulysses, 
And fascinates, without a sup 
From cruel Circe’s magic cup ! 
G. So have I seen a huge black snake, 
With head protruded from a brake, 
His fiery crest erected high, 
And fix’d his splendor-beaming eye, 
Till, fascinated, by the glare, 
Some plumy tenant of the air, 
Now this way, and now that way hies, 
To ’scape the fell enchanter’s eyes; 
Now near the reptile takes his station ; 
Now hovers round in wild gyration ; 
Now faint, and yet more faintly flutters, 
And faint the scream of horror utters! 
But still the serpent holds his lure, 
And finds his plumy prey secure ?* 
Such are the arts your nymph discovers 
Among her silly throng of lovers ! 
L. Sylvia can hoary age inspire, 
And bid him glow with yoting desire ; 
The dim and down-cast eye relume, 
And pale-cheek tinge with purple bloom ! 
G. And all the faculties intrance ! 
And melt the soul at halfa glance! 
The bursting bosom fire, like tinder! 
And scorch the ‘ hot-heart’} to a cinder! ! 
L. My Sylviacan, by magic-smile, 
The pains of fell disease beguile ! 
G. And her caress will even rout 
The direst torments of the gout! 
L. Take Venus, with her turtle doves, 
And all the graces, all the loves 
Of mortal or immortal birth, 
Who ever garnish’d heaven or earth ; 
Combine them in one matchless piece, 
As erst Apelles did in Greece, 
And Sylvia all their charms surpasses,— 
G. As sugar candy does ‘molasses ! 
L. Now let lorn pathos load the gale, 
While lost Alsander’s fate we wail.— 
G. While gray-wing’d horror cowering near, 
Yells murder in the tortur’d ear !} 
L, Presumptuous youth! why did you dare 
To meet the glance of nymph so fair ?— 
G. Who thus your heart with anguish fills, 
As if ’twere stuck with hedge-hog quills. 
4 With far less hazard might you gaze 
Orn glowing Sol’s meridian blaze || 
Without sage Franklin’s art aspire 
To tamper with celestial fire ! 





* «The fascimating power ascribed to serpents, espe- 
cially to rattle-snakes, by which they are said to draw 
animals to them, is very curious. The rattle-snake tixes 
its eyes upon any animal, such as a bird or squirrel : 
when the animal spies the snake, it skips from spray 
to spray, hovering and approaching nearertothe ene: y; 
descending with distracted gestures and cries from the 
top of the loftiest trees to the mouth of the snake, who 
opens his jaws, and in an instant swallows the unfor- 
tunate animal.’ Encyclopaedia Britannica: 

+ A Della Cruscan epithet. 

} This is somewhat m the manner of Southey, who 
has heaped horror upon horror in his ‘ Joan of Arc.’ 


|| ‘ But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze, 





CowLsr. 


Than on the sun in July!’ Sir J. Suckiinc. 


cad 


Or roam wild Afric’s scorch’d domain, 
While blasting Samiel sweeps the plain? 
G. Yea injur’d more, by looking at her, 


2{ Than if you star’d at pewter platter, 


Which cook-maid Dolly scours so white, 
It shines like silver dollar bright ! 
L. Behold him rapt in thought profound, 
His heavy eye salutes the ground :—» 
Pale, plodding on with solemn air, 
He chides the cruel! cruel! Fair ! 
G. O dear! O dear ! the case is awful, 
With grief, alas! he has his maw full! 
If nothing will her hard heart alter, 
His last resource must be—a halttr ! 
L, See now, by Fancy’s dream betray’d, 
He seems to clasp the absent maid ; 
Stung with wild rapture, seeks her arms— 
And raves of hearts! darts!.charms! alarms! 
G. Now his brain maddens ! now he sips 
Hogsheads of honey from her lips! 
And now complains, that in his breast 
He has a sort of hornet’s nest ; 
And stung therewith, good lack-a-day, 
| He cannot eat, drink, sleep, or pray !* 
LL. Now from his bosom bursts the sigh 
Where does the blest illusion fly ? me 
Down his wan cheek, without controul, 7 
The tears of heart-felt anguish roll! , 
G. Now moody murmurs hear hit utter, 
Like child that cries for bread and butt@®!y. 
Now moaning, madly mutters loud, ‘ 
Like bully, horse-whipp’d, in a creud ! 
LL. Weli may the carking miser boast, 
To navigate along the coast 
Life’s brittle bark, which Av’rice st@ers 
But Love, vor Pity, never veers; 
His sordid soul is with his treasure, 
To Care alive, but dead to Pleasure: 
And well may torpid stoic own 
His heart is cold as frigid zone; 
That he is dead to beauty’s charms, 
Insensate to those fond alarms, 
That pleasing, but still poignant woe, 
Which ever anxious lovers know, 
Thoughyall the bliss, which he can boast, 
May be enjoy’d by wooden post ; 
And well may barber’s block be vain 
Of its immunity from pain ;— 
But tell megGeoffry, if you please, 
If thou art like to one of these. 
W hether at random, or by rule, 
Thou aim’st the shafts of ridicule ? 

G. While perch’d in high ethereal garret, 
A spectacle for fools to stare at, 
In ditty, either wild, or stupid, 
You sang of Venus, Circe, or Cupid, 
And dragg’d about your jaded Muse, 
"Mid clouds, and stars, and golden hues, = 
I thought it best to keep in sight, ie 
But not impede so bold a flight. 
lf now a tour you would commence, ¥ 
Within the realms of common sense, 
1 think, for once, that I will venture’ 
To condescend to be your Mentor! 






bt) 


See 


i 
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* The gentleman, who wrote Little’s Poems, appears 
to have been affected in the same. manner. Having 
sighed away a ‘wild hour’ or two, if concert with his 
beloved, he complains, that 
‘When to my pillow rack’d I fly, . 
W ith wearied sense, and wakeful eye, 
While my brain maddens, where, oh! where 
Is that serene consoling praver, 

‘Which once has harbinger’d my rest,’ &c. 


The author of the Pleasures of Hope talks more sen- 
bibly on this subject. 


‘ But can the noble mind forever brood 

The willing victim of a weary mood,, 

On heartless cares, which squander life away, 
And cloud young genius brightning into day ; 

If Hope’s creative spiriteannot raise 

One trophy sacred to thy future days ; 

Scorn che dull croud that haunt the gloomy shrine 

















Of hopeless Joye, to muxnour and repine.’ 
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L. Perhaps it best your humour suits 
To level women with the brutes, 
Maintain the Turkish tenet droll, 

‘The lovely creatures have no soul. 
You have some wild whim in your pate, 
Of innocence in savage state, 

Become an advocate, I trow, 

For frantic schemes of Jaques Rousseau. 
Would you have Queens to market trudge, 
Depress a Duchess to a drudge, 

In Beauty’s empire make such ravages 
"That men become a set of savages? 

G. Not so, but never will I vex 

With your impertinence the sex ; 

Nor utter such extravaganzas 

As sublimate your swelling stanzas ; 
Nor, poring at the lovely creatures, 

Spy solar systems in their features; 

For ’twould be saying, on the whole, 

¢ My dears, I know you have no soul; 
But, sweet Miss Peggy, or Miss Poll, 
Thou art a mighty pretty dol/! 

And made of suth weak muslin stuff, 
That nonsense suits you well enough !’— 

L. Is it your humour to degrade 
Bright Hymen’s court, to mart for trade? 
Have pretty nymphs expos’d to sale, 

And ladies vendued off by tale, 
Prohibiting your Dutch-like strand, 
All metaphors, as contraband ; 

But, in your foresaid fair, or market, 
When lads and lasses meet to spark it, 
Bid buxom damsel, lusty youth, 

Deal, merely, in the naked truth, 

And Mister Hodge address Miss Sue 
‘If you’ll love me, then I'll love you, 
For I am come to go a courting, 
Because you’ve got a handsome fortune.’ 

G. Awhile, my sweetest Fancy’s child, 

You warble native wood-notes wild, 

As though you tenanted the bushes, 

With black-birds, screech-owls, crows and thrushes, 
And next, with Della Cruscan flight, 

You stem the cataract of light; 

Attended, (how supremely odd it is) 

By shoals of heathen Gods and Goddesses ; 

Now you descend in vulgar stile, 

Below old Blackmore full a mile. 

L. But you, like some tall sachem stalk, 
With Satire’s brandish’d tomahawk,* 
Perhaps, to joys of love a stranger, 

You act the part of ‘ dog in manger ;’ 

Say, would you cause by all your pother 
One half our race to damn the other ; 
Daughters of Eve, and Adam’s sons, 
Turn bachelors, and. Amazons ; 

Or long-fac’d sour €¢clesiastics, 

Of taper nuns, and gaunt monastics ? 

G. Let rapt attention chain thine ear, 
Hear me ! and reverence what you hear, 
While truths more precious I unfold 
Than splendid gems incas’d with gold. 

I am not one of those, who own 

The nerve of steel, the heart of stone, 
But beauty’s willing votary bow, 

Nor blush allegiance to avow. 

When angry clouds life’s sun o’ercast, 
Preluding rude Misfortune’s blast ; 
When doubts perplex, when cares annoy, 
And bar each avenue of joy; 

When the pale victim of disease, 
Which baffled art cannot appease ; 
Torn by afiliction’s sharpest thong, 
Till hope has ceas’d her Syren-song, 
Sees shrouded horror’s spectred form, 
Ride moaning in thefnidnight storm ; 
The fairer sex possess the power 

To tranquilize the torturing hour, 
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* A weapon of war among the American Aborigines, 
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And bid mild sympathy impart 
Her cordial to the bursting heart.*” 
To cheer with smiles the vale of woe 
Is not the only power they know ; 
But oft it is their sweet employ 
To light with love their lamp of joy. 
’Tis their’s, in pleasure’s brightest noon, 
The fibres of the heart to tune 
To tones of rapture, which might even 
Prelude the harmony of heaven.t 
But I don’t think the little witches, 
By nature meant to wear the breeches, 
And spread the empire of their charms, 
Like Mahomet, by force of arms; 
Nor will { with my system graft 
The whims of Mary Wollstonecraft; 
And have of course no plan in view 
To form a naval rendezvous 
Of petticoated sailors, jolly, 
At Spithead, under admiral Polly.— 
And I confess I have my fears 
They would not march like grenadiers, 
With bayonet, and courage stout, 
To storm a fortified redoubt. 
Nor do I think that pretty maids 
Would stand, in regular blockades, 
But would surrender, to a man, 
Though fortified by fam’d Wauban ! 

So much for them, and now to you 
I will address a word or two:— 
Do not commence in love’s career 
With whimpering plaints about your dear; 
Nor tell the world your case deplorable, 
That you’re despis’d by your adorable ; 
Nor sit on moss-grown bank and snivel, 
Because Miss Sylvia is uncivil; 
Nor sing to every brawling brook, 
She petrified you with a look; 
Nor make your fsir, in prose or metre, 
A monstrous pretty sort of creature ; 
Nor sack the store- house of dame Nature, 
For similes wherewith to mate her ; 
Nor conjure up, with deal of pains, 
From vasty deep of poet’s brains, 
A heathenish sort of wizard battery, 
To take her heart by dint of flattery.— 
That Venus, Dian, and the rest, 
Compar’d with her, are second best. 
Thus I have known a would-be-poet, 
Who was, alas! a man of no wit, 
W hose lays with tawdry nonsense shone, 
As much like your’s as are your own. 
He form’d a chaos every line 
Of all his folly could combine; 
Oft haul’d in Gods, by head and shoulders, 
To discipline militia soldiers, 
And made the stout old bully Mars, 
The Captain Church} of Indian wars; 
The preity musical Miss Clio 
Her Jewsharp tune on broad Ohio; 
And little Cupid, all the tippy, 
Along the banks of Missisippi, 
In spite of all poetic laws 
His arrows shoot at tawny squaws! 
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* «When en my sickly couch TI lay, 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Lamenting, in unmanly strains, 

Call'd every power to ease my pains; 

Now, with a soft and silent tread, 

Unheard she moves about my bed.?-  Swirr. 

+ ‘I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare, 

If Heav’n a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale; . 

*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale.’ 
Burns. 


¢ A Chieftain, famous in the wars between the New- 
England Colenists aud the American Aborigines. 














All this may do in humorous pieces, 
Where things absurd our mirth increases; 
Would you describe a drunken rout, 

And for expressions are put to’t, 

Then introduce old Mr. Bacchus, 

And make his Godship chyme with crackers; 
But, would you win the fair you love, 
Such foolish trifling be above ; 

For if she’s sense a single grain, 

Your florid nonsense will be vain ; 

Your true sublime, and lorn pathetic, 

She will abhor, like an emetic. 


But if so fortunate your case is, 
That Love is built on Friendship’s basis, 
Not a mere wild and wanton fire, 
But pure esteem, and chaste desire ; 
What time a thousand tender arts 
Denote a unison of hearts; 
When half express’d, half stifled sigh, 
And timid glance from downcast eye, 
Appear expressively unique, 
With crimson blush of beauty’s cheek ; 
And all in tender tone proclaim 
That hopes and wishes are the same ; 
Unite assenting hearts and hands 
In gentle Hynteneal bands ; 
Then may you fondly hope to prove 
The tranquil sweets of wedded love, 
While rapture crowns each passing day, 
Till life and love at once decay !} 


FOR THE PORY FOL10- 
Mr. O.pscuooL, 


If you think the following effusion worthy a place in 
your miscellany, I shall be happy to see it inserted. 
J. Davis. 


ODE TO THE RIVER RARITAN.~ 


O sacred stream ! a stranger I 

Would stay to see thee passing by; 
And mark thee wandering thus alone, 
In varied turns, so like my own. 

Wild as a pilgrim led astray, 

Thou seem’st to wind in woods away; 
And, hasting through the trees to glide, 
As if thy gentle face to hide, 

While oft in vain thot would’st return 
To visit here thy native urn. 

But like an exile, doom’d no more 

To see the scenes he lov'd before, 

You wander on, and wind in vain, 
Dispers’d amidst the boundless main. 
Here often on thy borders green 
Perhaps thy native sons were seen ; 
Ere slaves were made, or gold was known, 
Or children from another zone, 
Inglorious, did with azes rude, 

Into thy noble groves intrude. 

When winter wrapt thy frozen form, 
And blew, with every breath, astorm, 
"Twas then I first survey’d thy shore, 
Thy rocks and forests towering o’er, 
Thy scenes that gave a wild surprise, 
And joys unknown to vulgar eyes. 
Twas then I wish'd thy praise to scan, 
O ever kind to wandering man, 
Thou, queen of rivers, Raritun ! 
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